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Sir Richard O'Donnell then came forward, and placed the Caah in 
the hands of the Chairman, stating that it was his pleasure to recommit 
it to the keeping of the Academy as heretofore. 

It was moved, seconded, and — 

Resolved, — That the fresh thanks of the Academy are due, and are 
hereby returned to Sir Richard O'Donnell for the renewal of his kind- 
ness in depositing the Caah in the Academy's Museum ; and that a 
formal acknowledgment be made to him of the trust. 

The following acknowledgment was then ordered : — 

" Sir Richard O'Donnell, Bart., has this day deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy that ancient Irish reliquary, and its con- 
tained manuscript, called ' The Caah of Columbkille,' with the under- 
standing that the Academy will take the same care of the said reliquary 
and its manuscript that they do of the best article in their Museum ; 
and that the Academy will at any time return the said reliquary and 
its manuscript to the said Sir Richard O'Donnell on his demand, and 
without any delay, charge, or hindrance whatever. 

"And this deposit on the conditions named was approved and accepted 
by the Academy, at a General Meeting, held in their house, on the same 
14th day of May, 1866." 

And it was ordered that this acknowledgment, signed by the Chair- 
man, Treasurer, and Secretary, be delivered to the depositor. 

The Academy then adjourned. 

MONDAY, MAY 28, 1866. 

"William H. Hakdinge, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Denis Ceofton read the following paper : — 

On Vestiges of Ancient Human Habitation in Poole's Cavekn, 

Debbyshiee. 

Poole's Cavern is an enormous natural excavation in the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Derbyshire, running for several hundred yards under a 
hill, about half a mile from Buxton. It is said to derive its appellation 
from an outlaw named Poole, who is traditionally reported to have 
made it his place of refuge in the reign of Henry VI. The entrance is 
very small, and for some distance a man of ordinary height must go 
into it in a stooping posture. The cave then enlarges, and expands 
into a capacious passage, with numerous stalactites depending from the 
root It bears marks of having been subjected to the action of water 
at some former period, there being for a considerable part of the length, 
on top of the limestone floor, a layer of gravel, about three or four feet 
deep, covered over by one of brown clay, having a somewhat greater 
thickness. At the distance of perhaps thirty or forty yards from the 
mouth of the cavern the widening of the passage suddenly increases on 
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the right hand from the entrance, and leaves a sort of semicircular 
recess, in which were exhumed the remains upon which I found the 
opinion that the cave must originally have been the dwelling place of 
an ancient race of men. These relics were found under the following 
circumstances : — 

In the month of August last, the proprietor, having determined upon 
making explorations for the purpose of finding out what might be 
hidden from superficial view, set men to break up the surface, at the 
distance of a few feet from the side of the cavern, in the before-mentioned 
recess. As this operation was at the top of both the gravel and clay, 
it was at the height of some seven or eight feet above the natural floor 
of the cave. Nearly at the surface, and only slightly covered over, the 
workmen came upon a layer of stalagmite, of varying thickness, but 
averaging about three quarters of an inch. After this had been broken 
through, there came a layer of the brown clay, about ten inches or a 
foot deep. Below this was another layer of stalagmite, thinner than the 
upper one, and averaging perhaps an eighth to half an inch thick. 
When this in its turn had been broken up, there came again about ten 
inches or a foot more of the Drown clay, and then a quantity of bones 
compacted within a small space, and mingled with fragments of broken 
pottery, and charcoal, but without flint implements. I was not myself 
present during the excavation, but upon hearing of it went into the 
cavern, and made a personal examination of the place, when I found 
no reason to doubt of the facts having been as described. I also disin- 
terred in situ, with my own hands, some pieces of bone which had 
escaped the first explorers, and brought away some of the charcoal. I 
further procured a selection of the first found bones, and pieces of 
pottery. All of these, as well as specimens of the two overlying layers 
of stalagmite, you may now see before you. One of the pieces of pot- 
tery discovered had a sort of rhombic ornamentation figured on what 
had been the outside of the vessel. The bones are all of animals such 
as would be used for human food, and there are none human, of carni- 
vora, or extinct species ; they comprise remains of the cow, goat, and 
pig tribes ; I am not yet, at least, aware of the existence of any other. 
There is not, so far as 1 know, a trace of any of them having been split 
up for the purpose of extracting the marrow. Upon one bone — an 
astragalus — an adherent layer of stalagmite has formed. 

It is a matter of importance to find out what evidence the organic 
remains give upon the subject of their own antiquity, and whether 
this be in any degree confirmatory of what might be surmised from the 
circumstances under which they were found. The outsides of the 
bones are to a certain extent decayed and discoloured; and some are 
light, whilst others arc comparatively heavy, which might lead to a 
suspicion that the latter had been infiltrated with some weighty sub- 
stance. There are but two such at all likely to cause the phenomenon 
in question under the circumstances ; namely, iron, and carbonate of 
lime. Accordingly, some portions of the bones which appeared to be 
heavy have been boiled in hydrochloric acid, and treated with ferro- 
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cyanide of potassium, as a test for the existence of the former; and these 
in the reaction yielded a distinctly blue colour, thus showiDg evident 
traces of iron. A fresh beef bone subjected to the same process, for 
the purpose of comparison, only gave an extremely light tinge of blue. 
It was thus clear that the cavern bones contained more iron than one 
perfectly recent does. The question then arose as to whether the infil- 
tration were only superficial, or permeating the substance. This was 
solved by sawing some of the heavier bones across. During the opera- 
tion they gave out a strong organic smell ; and the sections showed 
plainly that a large amount of the original organic matter was retained, 
whilst any decay of gelatine had been chiefly from the outsides, more 
spongy parts, and fractured surfaces. This also proved that the bones 
had remained -unsaturated with carbonate of lime, or other foreign 
mineral matter. We must therefore conclude that the iron impregnation 
was only superficial, derived from the enveloping ferruginous clay, and 
that the difference in comparative weight must be referred mainly to 
the greater or less loss of gelatine. Upon the whole, these bones must 
rather be referred to the class "recent," than that of "subfossil." 

The existence of the charcoal and pottery along with the remains 
leads us to the conclusion that the place in which they were found was 
used for cooking by the ancient Troglodytes — that the charcoal survived 
from their fires, and the pottery from their rude culinary utensils. Upon 
taking a general view of the facts, I am inclined to consider the deposit 
in the light of what the Danish antiquaries have designated as a 
" Kjokkenmodding," or " Kitchen dung" heap. 

As to the antiquity of the bones it is very hard to give a conjecture ; 
and opinions on these matters, where there is little proof, should always 
be formed with great caution, and put forward with diffidence. There 
is, however, one thing which may possibly throw some light on this 
point, as a matter of circumstantial evidence, and it is the following : — 
That about four years ago a fibula, and two coins of the reign of Trajan, 
were found at the opposite side of the cavern, a little further on in it 
than the bone deposit, at the height of about four inches above the 
gravel, and in the clay. These I have seen, and have no reason to 
doubt their genuineness. But there is no evidence as to when or how 
they got to the place in which they were discovered ; and, as there was 
no stalagmite overlying them, there is nothing determinative of at least 
a certain degree of antiquity for the time of their embedding. It is 
right, however, to mention this circumstance, from its possible bearing 
on my subject. If we allow to it some weight, and combine it with 
the comparatively recent character of the bones, I think that a period 
about that of the Eoman dominion over Britain may be fairly accepted, 
provisionally at least, as that of the time of the deposit. This takes it 
unquestionably out of the domain of geology, strictly speaking, but 
relegates it to that of archaeology. 

It is an interesting fact to find that one of the great Derbyshire 
caverns, like several others which have recently come to light both in 
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England and on the Continent was anciently appropriated as a place of 
human habitation. 

The following donations were presented : — 

The Marquis of Kildare presented a MS. copy of the " Book of Post- 
ings of the Forfeited Estates in Ireland, A.D. 1701." 

Dr. "W. D. Moore presented his Translation of Professor Donders' 
work " On the Constituents of Food." 

The thanks of the Academy were returned to the donors. 

The Academy adjourned. 

MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1866. 

Sir W. E. "W. Wilde, M. D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Academy: — 
John A . Baker, Esq. ; Edward H. Bennett, M. D. ; Francis R. Cruise, 
M.D. ; Thomas Calwey, Esq. ; Thomas Maxwell Hutton, Esq. ; Bev. 
John O'Bourke ; and Alexander Thorn, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Hayden read a paper " On the Physiology of Protrusion 
of the Tongue, and its Deviation to the Affected Side in Unilateral Pa- 
ralysis." 

Mr. Eitgene A. Conwell read the following paper : — 

Has the Lia Fail on Taka Hill been Inscribed ? 

So much has already been written about the obelisk on Tara Hill, but 
more particularly by the late lamented Dr. Petrie, to prove that it is 
the veritable Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, on which the Irish kings 
were formerly crowned, that it is with a certain amount of well-felt 
diffidence I venture to draw attention to this stone in a new light, and 
to head this communication with the foregoing question. 

It is well known that its present position in the great oval enclosure 
of the Rath na Riogh, or the King's Chair, is not its original one. 
During the current century it was removed from an adjoining tumulus, 
called Dumha-na-Ngiatt, or the Mound of the Hostages, where it pre- 
viously lay, and was erected as a headstone to the grave of thirty-seven 
insurgents who were killed in a skirmish with the military at the battle 
of Tara in 1798. 

On the 18th of last month (May, 1866) I paid a visit to Tara, and 
made an examination of this stone. It stands five feet over ground ; and 
from subsequent examination, on Saturday last, I found that it was sunk a 
foot and a half in the earth, the entire height or length of the stone being 
6 J feet, and its girth 4 feet 1 inches.* I was at first struck by finding two 



* The late eminent Dr. Petrie, in his celebrated essay " On the History and Anti- 
quities of Tara Hall," published in the " Transactions of the Boyal Irish Academy," 



